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TWO  OLD  MEN  IN  THE  PARK 


Curtis  H.  Mickle 


. . . “WhAT'  S THIS  country  coming 
to?  I remember  back  in  the  old  days, 
when  me  and  Hank  and  the  boys  used 
to  sheriff  the  town,  if  we  caught  a guy 
with  woman's  clothes  on  we  took  his 
manhood  away."  Willy  eyed  Old  Pete 
as  he  illustrated  the  details.  "That's  the 
trouble  with  the  kids  today,  nobody 
wants  to  be  a man  anymore.  All  they 
want  to  do  is  walk  around  in  those  funny 
elevator  shoes,  with  ladies'  clothes  on 
smokin  that  wheat  germ  stuff.  I tell  you 
there  ought  to  be  a law." 

Willy  spat  out  some  brown  salivated 
tobacco,  tugged  on  his  raincoat,  and 
continued  listening.  "You  know  what  this 
country  needs?  I'll  tell  you  what  it  needs, 
a good  whippin,  that's  what.  Everybody 
'cept  the  Republicans  and  us  old  folks. 
Everybody  else  needs  to  be  whipped  till 
they  get  some  sense  in  their  head.  If  it 
wasn't  for  us  old  folks  the  young  'uns 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  today.  We  was 
the  ones  who  went  over  in  the  Great 
War  and  fought  for  this  here  country, 
but  today  all  the  young  punks  do  is  stick 
a flower  in  their  hair  and  run  off  to 
Canada  somewhere  whenever  there's 
some  fightin'  to  do.  You  know  what 
thanks  we  git  for  it?  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Yesterday  when  I was  crossing  the  street 
down  by  the  bank,  some  whippersnapper 
tried  to  run  me  over  with  his  car,  called 
me  a old  grey-assed  monkey  and  told 
me  to  go  somewhere  and  bury  myself. 
I tell  you  there  ought  to  be  a law! 

"This  country  is  supposed  to  be  a 
democracy.  This  ain't  no  democracy. 
How  you  gonna  have  a democracy  with 


all  these  pinkos,  and  fags,  and  freaks, 
runnin'  around  loose?  You  wanta  know 
what  a democracy  is,  I mean  a real 
democracy?  I'll  tell  you.  If  I was  that 
Gerald  Rockefeller  guy  I would  kick  all 
the  pinkos  out,  and  put  all  the  fags  and 
freaks  on  a farm  somewhere.  That  way 
they  could  fag  around  and  freak  off 
without  hurtin'  nobody. 

"Know  who  else  is  ruinin'  this  country? 
I'll  tell  you,  the  niggers  and  the  Ricans 
and  them  Chinese  fellers.  How  you  gonna 
have  a democracy  with  all  them  different 
kind  of  people  runnin'  loose?  Niggers 
runnin'  around  talking  'bout  Black 
Powder,  Ricans  trying  to  corner  the 
market  on  Chevys.  Then  you  gut  them 
Chinese  fellers  with  their  Mousey  Tongue 
stuff.  You  can't  have  no  democracy  like 
that.  If  I was  that  Gerald  Rockefeller 
guy  I'd  send  all  the  Ricans  back  to  the 
porto,  and  keep  the  Chinese  fellers  busy 
plantin'  rice.  Then  I'd  put  all  the  niggers 
back  in  chains  where  they  belong.  That's 
what  a real  democracy  is." 

Just  then  a group  of  Young  Citizens 
for  the  Bicentennial  walked  by,  brandish- 
ing the  national  flag,  while  cheering  to 
the  sound  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  "See  that?  That's  why  this 
country's  full  of  freaks  now  . . . damn 
revolutionaries.  They're  the  ones  who's 
always  riotin'  and  bombin'  and  killin' 
folks,  tryin'  to  overthrow  the  government. 
It's  because  of  people  like  them  that  we 
don't  have  no  democracy.  Pinko! 

"I  wished  I was  the  president,  then 
everybody  would  see  what  a real 
democracy  was  like." 
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SORACH 


Mike  Norton 


“W  E ALL  WALKED  in  and  listened 
to  the  man.  He  was  gaunt  and  his  skin 
was  yellow  from  years  of  hardships.  At 
least  that  was  what  I was  led  to  believe. 

"He  spoke  with  a drawl,  not  feebly,  but 
forced.  'Hi.  Nice  of  ya  to  be  here.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  around  much  longer  and 
1 just  wanted  to  tell  you  something.'  As 
he  spoke,  the  guilt  of  all  my  years  of  life 
amidst  comfort  and  security  was  thrown 
in  my  face.  'I  don't  feel  rightly  comf'table 
talking  to  you  in  these  filthy,  torn  clothes 
of  mine,'  he  added,  'but  they're  all  I 
own.'  It  was  vre,  his  audience,  who  were 
uncomfortable.  I noticed  a tear;  I don't 
remember  whether  it  was  his  or  mine. 
We  both  shed  many  in  this  scene. 

"The  drowning  man  told  us  of  his 
poverty.  '1  lived  in  a box  for  two  years. 
A large,  corrugated  box.'  My  home  with 
nine  rooms  and  a basement  seemed  like 
both  a palace  and  a prison.  'Sparrows, 
stray  cats,  worms,  cooked  filth,'  he  listed 
the  cuisine  of  the  destitute.  This  not  only 
shocked  me  but  also  made  me  quite 
nauseous.  I could  have  vomited,  if  I 
hadn't  been  so  interested  in  his  miserable 
history. 

"He  recounted  his  only  pleasure,  his 
wife,  'I  loved  her  and  I dragged  her 
down  to  my  own  level  of  misery.'  If  I 
wasn't  embarrassed  enough  by  my  attire 
and  my  origin,  I had  to  go  further  and 
offer  'wretchedness'  to  the  blister  covered 
gentleman  as  a well-placed  synonym  for 
'misery.'  His  weariness  caused  him  to 
he  unable  to  muster  any  anger.  I was 
fortunate. 

"He  made  reference  to  his  wife  and 
the  'Lord  in  Heaven'  both  looking  down 
upon  him  and  tending  to  his  needs.  I 
couldn't  stop  myself  from  thinking  that 
his  'Lord  in  Heaven'  must  certainly  be 
vacationing  in  Miami  with  both  of  my 
aunts. 

"He  told  us  of  his  only  child's  early 
death  and  of  his  replacement  for  that 
child,  a dog.  'I  remember  my  little  dog.' 
He  paused.  Was  this  when  I noticed  a 
whisper  come  from  a closed  door?  It 


didn't  matter  as  the  old  man  continued, 
'He  was  the  mangiest  flea  bitten  creature.' 
The  man  laughed.  'But  I miss  him,'  he 
said  as  he  began  to  cry.  I hid  both  my 
face  and  my  emotion  as  I begged  silently 
to  be  able  to  leave. 

"There  was  more  and,  finally,  he  was 
finished.  I couldn't  bring  myself  to  leave 
until  I had  left  him  with  ample  com- 
pensation, the  glimpse  of  life  with  which 
I departed. 

"I  will  never  have  faith  in  any  human 
being  again.  What's  that?  Oh,  I forgot 
to  tell  you.  Well,  let  me  explain  myself. 

"You  see,  after  I left  the  hall,  I noticed 
a van  outside.  It  was  the  type  I always 
wanted,  a Winnebago.  Well,  I walked 
up  to  the  open  door  and  I noticed  a 
man  inside,  who  appeared  to  be  apply- 
ing cold  creme  to  his  face  and  arms. 
Naturally,  I was  curious,  so  I took  a 
closer  look. 

"You've  probably  guessed  by  now 
that  it  was  the  same  old  man  I was 
listening  to  earlier  and  you're  right.  I'd 
been  taken  in  by  the  smoothest-operating 
con  man  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  Why, 
I've  never  met  a huckster  who  was 
craftier. 

"But,  you  know.  I'm  really  not  angry 
because  I'm  left  with  a story  and  a 
lesson.  What's  that  again?  You'll  have 
to  speak  louder.  Oh,  what's  the  lesson? 
You  mean  you  don't  know?  Why,  sure 
I'll  tell  you.  I learned  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  only  the  very  smoothest 
operator  in  Kansas  can  outsmart  the  likes 
of  me." 


Ovoid 

Simple  symmetry  of  sparseness 
flowing  in  the  infinite  patterns 
of  its  gentle  curves 
light 

unleashing  a myriad  of 
reflections,  inspiring 
me  to  unlock  the  caverns 
of  my  mind 

O!  most  precious  jewel 
harder  than  stone 
and  yet  softer  than  light. 

A teardrop 

Tim  Collins 
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The  Poetess 


Looking  around,  always  glancing,  always  wondering 
looking  at  life  from  so  many  sides 
you  seem  so  confused  yet  so  aware. 

This  mysterious  lady  is  so  sensitive  to  her  environment 

that  her  every  movement,  word  and  thought  seem  to  blend  in  with  the  surroundings. 
Quiet  and  thoughtful,  maybe  she’s  thinking  about  her  lover 
or  how  strange  life  seems. 

Maybe  her  mind  is  a blank  and  she’s  waiting  for  a thought 
or  someone  to  talk  to  her. 

Carl  Morandus 


Only  For  The  Moment 

Emerging  from  a pool  of  climactic  sounds 
Silently  I listen  to  your  song  vf  wonder 
days  and  nights  of  plenty 

My  women  cover  me  with  your  arms  and  I 
shall  absorb  your  pain 

Speak  softly,  caress  my  body,  seduce  me  with 
your  words  and  with  sounds  of  your  soul  and 
I shall  be  that  fulfillment 
I feel  you  when  you  are  not  here,  your  scent 
infinitely  Ungers  on  and  on 

Dance  with  me,  let  this  one  moment  overtake  us, 
as  our  minds  slowly  merge  in  the  joyous 
song  of  love  and  togetherness 

W alking  through  the  moonbeam  of  the  night,  we’ll 
fear  no  one  we  are  protected  by  our  strong  love 
And  if  it’s  only  for  this  one  moment.  I’ll  enjoy 
this  one  second  of  fulfillment 

Anonymous 


Peter  Cassidy 


Graffito 


When  you  become  a synecdoche 

Your  name  will  be  blasphemous  sin 

You’ll  be  just  a piece  of  a Cheshire  Cat 

That’s  waiting  for  a Tom  Cat  to  grin 

Now  maybe  Tm  a better  cat’ lick  than  he 

For  putting  your  excess  in  rhyme 

Do  I have  to  explain  what  I mean  all  the  time? 

Steve  Messina 
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THE  PLAY 


545129 


Now  THAT  NO  ONE  could  see  him 
the  old  man  started  to  hobble  around 
the  rocks  in  the  road  which  he  had 
walked  on  all  morning  without  flinching 
even  once.  He  felt  pretty  good  about 
having  done  it  but  now  that  no  one 
could  see  him  he  wasn't  going  to  keep 
it  up  and  he  wondered  if  there  wasn't 
some  easier  way.  Just  then  he  slammed 
his  left  foot  into  a rock,  let  out  a series 
of  exclamations  and  began  to  despair. 
"These  idiots  probably  don't  even  know 
what  a prophet  looks  like.  Here  I am 
practically  killing  myself  for  them  and 
they're  too  stupid  to  be  impressed." 

He  soon  regained  his  composure 
though  and  told  himself  he  was  going  to 
pull  this  off  no  matter  what.  Besides,  he 
thought,  sandals  would  fit  the  role  just 
as  well  and  would  be  a lot  more  com- 
fortable than  bare  feet. 

He  had  come  to  the  isolated  village 
over  twenty  years  ago  to  recover  from  a 
nervous  breakdown  he  had  had  after  his 
dry  cleaning  business  went  broke.  He 
had  contemplated  punishing  them  by  not 
going  back  but  he  remembered  that 
there  was  no  them  not  to  go  back  to. 
And  besides,  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
blown  itself  up  after  the  Chinese  premier, 
realizing  that  traditional  insults  would 
not  do,  declared  war  on  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  Soviets  had  erected  three 
thousand  billboards  on  the  Chinese 
border  depicting  buttocks.  The  war  soon 
bloomed  into  a worldwide  affair  with 
everything  being  totally  annihilated  ex- 
cept for  a few  small  villages  high  in  the 
Andes,  one  of  which  is  the  setting  for 
this  story. 

He  barely  had  to  work  at  all  because 
a girl  in  the  village.  Tortilla,  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight  and 
had  been  keeping  hut  for  him  ever  since, 
and  because  the  rest  of  the  locals,  who 


constantly  chewed  some  sort  of  tobacco 
and  were  always  happy,  gave  him  what- 
ever he  needed.  At  first  he  thought  he 
must  be  pretty  smart  to  get  these  people 
to  act  like  servants  but  he  couldn't  figure 
out  how  he  did  it  so  after  a while  he 
began  to  feel  intimidated  and  while  he 
never  refused  anything  they  gave  him 
he  hadn't  talked  to  anyone  in  twenty 
years. 

Having  nothing  to  do  for  all  that  time 
he  did  nothing  but  now  he  was  nearing 
the  age  at  which  he  had  promised  him- 
self he  would  retire  and  become  a 
philosopher  or  something,  maybe  even 
set  a utopia.  And  since  the  boredom  was 
really  starting  to  get  to  him  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  change  his  plans 
because  of  some  nuclear  war  now  twenty 
years  past. 

Back  in  his  youth  he  had  always  been 
able  to  get  people  to  believe  he  was 
whatever  he  had  wanted  them  to  believe 
he  was,  or  at  least  to  be  deliberately 
enigmatic  if  he  wasn't  quite  sure  him- 
self and  while  he  had  never  aspired  to 
anything  as  high  as  prophecy  he  never 
really  doubted  his  ability  to  do  it.  He 
had  always  considered  the  villagers 
rather  dim  but  they  had  all  been  raised 
as  good  Catholics  so  he  was  sure  they 
would  recognize  a prophet  if  they  saw 
one. 

As  he  was  going  home  he  left  the  road 
and  went  into  a field  where  the  village 
boys  usually  played  and  where  he  hoped 
he  might  find  some  old  soccer  balls  to 
make  sandals  from.  He  had  a pair  of 
crude  leather  shoes  at  home  but  he  hated 
to  even  think  of  cutting  them  up.  He 
found  only  one  ball  and  it  was  too  far 
gone  to  be  of  any  use. 

He  was  sixty-six  years  old  when  the 
idea  of  being  a prophet  first  came  to 
him.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  could  lose  a 
little  weight  and  get  his  hair  a little 
bushier  he  would  be  the  spitting  image 
of  some  biblical  hermit.  At  first  he  had 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a mystic 
but  either  he  couldn't  sit  still  long  enough 
or  he'd  fall  asleep  and  the  smell  of  in- 
cense made  him  sick.  So  he  decided  he 
would  be  a prophet  instead. 

He  had  already  had  Tortilla  make  him 
a white  robe  like  one  he  had  seen  Moses 
wear  in  a movie  and  after  an  extensive 
search  he  found  an  old  wine  bucket  for 
her  to  make  the  sandals  from.  He  had 
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figured  that  once  he  had  his  image  right 
all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
walk  around  the  village  with  a knowl- 
edgeable, fearful  look  in  his  eyes,  occa- 
sionally blessing  someone  before  he 
would  declare  the  Second  Coming  was 
just  around  the  corner.  But  now  he 
thought  a journey  into  the  wilderness 
surrounding  the  village  was  necessary 
because  very  few  people  had  ever  be- 
come enlightened  at  home  and  he  had 
always  found  those  who  were  enlight- 
ened in  some  foreign  wasteland  much 
more  impressive.  He  was  sure  that  no 
one  had  really  noticed  him  so  he  was 
certain  that  no  one  would  ask  what  he 
had  been  doing  acting  like  a prophet 
before  he  had  been  enlightened. 

There  was  one  more  thing  he  felt  he 
had  to  do  and  that  was  to  take  on  an 
understudy  whom  he  would  tell  he  was 
not  really  a prophet  and  whom  he  would 
teach  how  to  make  people  think  what- 
ever he  wanted  them  to.  He  would  do 
this  because  he  believed  that  not  only 
knowing  why  you're  doing  something 
but  telling  why  to  someone  else  will 
prove  that  you're  a level  smarter  than 
anyone  else,  and  the  thing  he  liked  best 
was  to  have  people  think  he  was  very 
smart. 

He  had  wanted  Tortilla  to  be  his  under- 
study because  it  would  be  easier  than 
going  out  and  finding  one  but  she  would 
just  sit  there  and  stare  at  him  with  un- 
equaled and  unquestioning  love  and 
would  never  ask  those  deep  penetrating 
questions  to  which  he  had  rehearsed 
profound,  philosophical  answers.  But 
that  could  wait  for  a while  because  he 
was  not  going  to  tell  anyone  anything 
until  he  had  convinced  everyone  he  was 
a prophet. 

He  decided  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
village  without  anyone  seeing  him  so  he 
could  hide  some  food  and  his  robe  and 
sandals,  then  return  and  leave  the  vil- 
lage again,  this  time  in  plain  view  of 
everyone.  After  about  a week  he  would 
change  into  his  prophet  costume  and  re- 
turn. He  was  sure  that  leaving  dressed 
normally  and  returning  dressed  like  a 
prophet  would  be  a dramatic  effect  the 
villagers  would  fall  for.  That  night  he 
went  to  sleep  very  happy  dreaming  of 
how  smart  he  was. 

He  got  up  early  the  next  morning,  had 
Tortilla  pack  him  some  food,  and  sneaked 


out  of  the  village.  All  went  well  until  in 
one  of  the  outer  fields  he  was  chased 
by  a pair  of  plow  oxen,  fell  into  a drain- 
age ditch  and  got  covered  with  mud,  and 
scared  oft  a couple  of  farmers  who 
thought  he  was  a demon.  He  hid  his 
pack  a few  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
field  and  returned  home  without  any 
further  incidents  because  everyone  had 
locked  themselves  inside  their  huts  when 
the  two  farmers  warned  them  of  the 
demon.  A few  hours  later,  cleaned  and 
rested,  he  walked  out  of  the  village  in 
plain  view  of  anyone  who  noticed 

When  he  recovered  his  pack  he  found 
it  covered  with  ants  but  he  wos  able  to 
salvage  his  outfit  and  most  of  the  food. 
The  terrain  was  quite  bare  because  of 
the  altitude  and  the  fact  that  it  was  early 
spring.  He  decided  io  climb  a little 
higher  into  the  mountains  until  he 
reached  a place  that  overlooked  the  vil- 
lage because  he  remembered  during  the 
night  that  God  usually  shows  up  with 
great  fanfare  so  he  needed  a place 
where  he  could  light  a fire  and  have 
it  seen  in  the  village.  Once  he  got  to  a 
suitable  place  he  decided  to  make  camp 
but  noticed  he  had  forgotten  the  stuff  to 
make  it  with  so  he  just  sat  there  hoping 
for  the  week  to  go  by  fast  and  dreaming 
of  his  triumphant  return.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  started  to  rain 
and  the  only  shelter  he  could  find  was 
under  a rock.  He  sat  there  for  about  ten 
hours  before  he  fell  asleep,  shortly  after 
which  the  v/ind  changed  and  he  woke 
up  to  find  him-elf  in  a puddle  and  freez- 
ing to  death.  He  felt  the  only  thing  tliat 
could  keep  him  there  any  longer  was  a 
real  vi.sitation  from  God,  something  he 
thought  highly  probable  and  rightly  so. 
He  tried  to  start  a bonfire  but  there 
wasn't  much  to  burn  and  what  he  did 
find  just  made  a lot  of  smoke.  He 
changed  into  his  prophet  suit  because 
it  was  drier  than  what  he  was  wearing 
and  returned  to  the  village  thinking  his 
plans  were  at  a standstill  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

Hovrever,  the  villagers,  seeing  the 
smoke  and  then  him,  were  quite  im- 
pressed. Divinina  their  astonishment  he 
found  the  strength  to  keep  from  running 
to  his  warm,  dry  hut  and  vzalked  at  a 
slow  dignified  pace. 

The  next  day  he  went  out,  blessed  a 
few  people,  and  looked  for  an  under- 
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study.  After  a week  almost  everyone, 
except  the  local  priest  and  the  village 
elders,  accepted  him  as  a messenger  of 
God  and  he  even  started  to  preach  in 
his  best  biblical  style.  "Brothers,  I have 
seen  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  has  been 
seen  by  me  and  by  me  the  Lord  has  been 
seen  and  the  Lord  I did  see  and  the 
Lord,  having  been  seen  by  me,  did  say 
thus  and  thus  was  said  by  the  Lord  and 
by  the  Lord  thus  was  said  and  the  Lord 
having  scdd  it  I set  out  to  bring  you  the 
message  and  the  message  to  you  I did 
set  out  to  bring  and  to  you  the  message 
to  bring  I did  set  out  and  thus  the  mes- 
sage has  been  brought  to  you  and  to  you 
has  been  brought  the  message  and 
brought  has  been  the  message  to  you 
and  the  message  to  you  has  been 
brought.  Amen." 

He  finally  chose  an  understudy,  Bam- 
beano,  and  invited  him  to  his  hut.  When 
the  boy,  after  prodding  from  his  newly 
converted  parents,  arrived  they  sat  there 
for  fifteen  minutes  without  saying  any- 
thing while  he  waited  for  Bambeano  to 
ask  him  the  deep,  penetrating  questions, 
but  he  sow  he  was  not  going  to  have 
any  luck.  He  saw  that  the  only  way  he 
was  going  to  get  anything  done  was  to 
give  his  speech  whether  the  boy  asked 
the  questions  or  not.  "I'm  not  really  a 
prophet.  I just  pretend  to  be  to  fool 
people." 


He  knew  that  didn't  sound  right,  it 
hadn't  had  the  right  lead  in  or  anything. 
But  he  had  committed  himself  so  he  tried 
again.  "You're  only  what  other  people 
think  you  are  so  the  only  way  you  can 
control  what  you  are  is  to  control  what 
people  think  about  you,  and  if  you  do 
it  well  enough  you  can  be  whatever 
you  want  to  be." 

This  sounded  too  rehearsed  but  he  had 
said  enough  for  one  day  and  Bambeano 
still  hadn't  said  a thing. 

"Would  you  like  something  to  eat?" 

"No  thank  you." 

At  a total  loss  for  what  to  do  he  re- 
membered what  a childhood  friend's 
mother  used  to  say  whenever  he  broke 
a leg  off  a piece  of  furniture.  "Won't 
your  parents  worry  about  you  if  you 
aren't  home  soon?" 

"Good-bye." 

The  boy  knew  when  to  take  a hint  at 
least.  Maybe  things  would  go  better  next 
time. 

The  next  week  he  added  a few  more 
phrases  to  his  sermon  such  as  ".  . . you 
much  cherish  the  message  that  I have 
brought  you  and  the  message  which  I 
have  brought  must  be  cherished  by 
you  . . 

In  the  next  interview  with  the  boy  he 
tried  to  convince  him  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages in  being  able  to  control  peo- 
ple's thoughts  and  how  it  could  even  be 


Penny  Shibley 
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fun  if  done  properly.  But  Bambectno  still 
wouldn't  say  a thing. 

Having  convinced  everyone  that  he 
was  a prophet  and  viewing  the  educa- 
tion of  Bambeano  as  hopeless  he  felt  that 
being  a prophet  was  a dead  end  and 
that  he  had  better  find  a way  out  of  it 
before  someone  expected  a miracle. 
However  in  the  next  interview  with  the 
boy  he  was  informed  that  the  local  priest, 
Father  Machete,  had  convinced  the  vil- 
lage elders  that  something  had  to  be 
done  about  him.  "I've  always  wanted 
to  be  a martyr,  if  you  play  the  martyr 
right  you  can  convince  people  you're 
God." 

So  the  next  day  he  set  out  to  deliber- 
ately antagonize  the  elders  by  saying 
that  God's  was  the  only  government  any- 
one should  listen  to,  and  by  looking 
more  enlightened.  He  started  to  speak 
more  fluently  and  with  less  gibberish 
about  God  and  heaven  and  managed 
to  convert  a few  of  the  elders.  He  even 
seemed  to  have  convinced  himself  of  his 
holy  mission.  One  day  Bambeano,  whom 
most  considered  the  holy  man's  first 
disciple  but  who  was  not  at  all  caught 
up  in  the  religious  fervor,  disappeared. 


The  next  day  the  elders  decided  to  get 
rid  of  the  prophet  without  further  delay 
and,  armed  with  antique  rifles  left  over 
from  some  South  American  revolution, 
arrested  him.  He  could  have  ordered 
his  followers  to  tear  them  to  shreds  but 
with  heavenly  peacefulness  he  told  the 
crowd  to  stand  back  and  was  paraded 
into  the  village  square  where  he  was 
shot. 

Bambeano,  who  knew  something  like 
this  was  going  to  happen  and  had  got- 
ten out  of  there  to  save  himself,  returned 
when  he  figured  things  should  have 
cooled  off.  He  was  greeted  by  a crowd 
who  had.  just  put  the  elders  through 
something  similar  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  who  were  about  to  crown  him 
prophet-king.  Seeing  what  had  gone  on 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  the  old 
man  had  put  on  more  than  an  act  after 
all  and  went  to  look  for  the  body.  He 
found  it  still  in  the  square  where  he'd 
been  shot  because  the  crowd  in  their 
grief  and  anger  had  forgotten  about  it. 
But  he  thought  that  somehow  an  old 
man  lying  in  the  mud  didn't  look  much 
like  God. 


Beautiful  Skin 

7 said  to  myself  the  other  day,  “This 
beautiful  skin  just  gots  to  be  in.” 

Carl  Morandus 
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blue's  ode  to  orange 


H.  Ryan 


when  i go  home  i take  the  orange  line 
watch  the  people  on  the  benches  who  are 
deep  in  private  thoughts  or  sleep 

for  these  i stand 

the  old  women  say  to  each  other 

and  yet  to  themselves,  "there  is  a 

difference  between  two  fifty  and  twenty-five 

cents  . . . two  twenty-five,  i still  can  figure. 

and  the  taste  isn’t  that  bad,  though  it 

hurts  to  open  the  tins." 

ah  well,  no  use  complaining. 

they  look  for  a leader. 

city  councillor  at  twenty-five? 

hidden  office  at  city  hall, 

phone,  desk,  title,  pictures  with  famous  pols. 

heart  failure  at  forty-five, 

low  key  role  too  long. 

they  look  for  a leader. 

glint  of  the  baseball  year  book 
in  the  black  painted  glass  brings  me  back, 
boys  and  dad  on  red  socked  dad. 
girls  and  mom  on  filened  7710m. 

the  hancock  cuts  the  di7n7ning  sky 
and  echoes  orange  red  to  the  blue  hills, 
the  square,  grey  pru, 
unpot ent  wind  stop 
fades  before  Green. 

Green  st.  Last  leg  before  home. 

Green  falls  with  the  tired  men  grasping  at, 
but  7nissing,  the  silver  hand  holds,  77ioving 
to  the  p7ieu7natics ; W07nen  gathering 
children  and  big  brown  bags. 

passing  over  7n.  b.  t.  a.  a7id 

big-toe  07ie  track  7nindless  ad77iinistration. 

it’ll  be  thirty-five  cents  C07ne  spring. 

paid  ten  bucks  in  extra  nickels,  but 

no  credit  for  7nistaken  philanthropying. 

wives  and  husbands  pass  overhead 
going  ho7ne  to  husbands,  wives, 
children’s  dogs,  nine  to  five  gets  e77i 
down,  booze  gets  e77i  off. 


wonder  if  i should  take  the  Cleveland  circle 
ten  7ninute  to  door  step  bus 
on  it  there’ll  be  7nid-upper  class  west- 
roxbury  disillusioned  "ladies."  too  7nuch. 

forget  the  bus,  avoid  the  perfume 
and  zayre  talk  and  walk  under 
the  black,  rain  and  darkness 
drenched  trestle. 

evening  globe  flies  word  in  word 
with  phoenix,  real  paper,  tunes 
along  u.  s.  atypical  street, 
headline  hearst,  a nation  turns  its 
tear  filled  eyes  to  you,  ooh  ooh  00. 

i7n7nigrant  on  the  corner 
shouts  to  a t.  V.  deafened  people 
glories  of  russia,  past  and  present 
love  of  peasant  to 

yes  7nanned  e77ipty  head  government, 
no  god,  but  garbage  77ien. 

now  absorbed  in  new  gold 
of  7ny  native  arbs 
i fall  to  7ny  knees, 
scatter  duty,  h.  w.  tie. 

forget  the  day,  let  7nind  si7n7ner 
nap  before  and  after  dinner 
look  forward  to  friday 
frown  in  victory  on  a wasted  week. 

J.  Moylan 
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A FRIGID  POLAR  wind  whipped  across 
the  empty  fields  on  that  November  eve- 
ning, and  the  full  moon  rose  up  and 
willed  its  ghastly  pallor  over  all.  A 
huddled  mass  of  drab  workers  encircled 
a crude  house,  and  the  dry,  whipping 
snow  made  the  scene  one  of  deathlike 
solemnity.  The  house  itself  was  rough- 
hewn  from  old  wood,  yet  it  bore  itself 
with  dignity  against  the  driving  crystals. 
Across  the  front  was  boldly  scrawled: 
Framingham  Collective  Farm.  A circle 
of  cold,  yellow  light  broke  from  the 
house's  squared  windows,  but  this  light 
gave  off  so  little  heat  that  the  workers 
had  long  since  ceased  to  seek  out  the 
cheery  glow. 


poor  families  would  starve  to  death." 
And  they  would  bow  down  and  beg  him 
to  stay  at  the  farm.  Schmitz  chuckled 
softly  to  himself,  then  winced  at  the  pain 
of  almost  healed  lash  marks  on  his 
shoulder.  Besides,  if  he  did  quit  his  job 
at  the  collective  farm,  the  risk  of  investi- 
gation was  great.  And  no  man  on  Earth 
wanted  to  be  investigated.  So  he  waited 
patiently  for  his  pay  packet. 

"770853  . . . 770853!"  cried  the  surly 
paymaster. 

"That's  me!  Me!"  screamed  Schmitz, 
jumping  up  and  running  hysterically 
toward  the  paymaster  as  he  had  done 
for  the  past  sixteen  years.  No  one  no- 
ticed; no  one  so  much  as  looked  up. 


TWENTY  FORTY-SEVEN 

Peter  Phillips 


Schmitz  himself  sat  on  the  hard,  frozen 
ground  and  rested  his  weary  limbs  while 
he  anticipated  the  amount  of  his  pay- 
check.  This  expectation  was  the  only 
comfort  of  his  week,  and  he  had  forced 
his  creaking  bones  to  labor  just  so  that 
he  could  accept  the  money  with  dignity. 
Schmitz  pulled  his  rough  brown  jacket  a 
little  closer  against  the  forceful  wind  and 
crouched  even  lower  on  the  solid  ground. 
Even  the  earth  itself  was  against  him. 
Could  he  not  change  his  position?  Six- 
teen years  on  the  Framingham  Farm  was 
quite  a long  time.  Maybe  he  did  need  a 
change.  The  boring  drudgery  of  the 
farm  work  was  depressing  to  him.  But 
everybody  had  that  problem,  didn't  they? 
Besides,  his  work,  he  knew,  was  of  great 
consequence  to  the  State.  He  used  to 
daydream  about  his  importance  to  the 
agriculture  industry.  He  would  lay  his 
spade  down  on  the  furrowed  earth  and 
say  to  the  taskmasters,  "I  am  finished. 
Give  me  my  life  back,  for  I have  loaned 
it  to  you  for  sixteen  years  and  I cherish 
it  to  myself."  And  the  taskmasters  would 
say,  "Oh!  Friend  Schmitz.  You  have  no 
idea  how  important  you  ore  to  the  State. 
Were  it  not  for  your  weekly  quota,  seven 


They  all  did  it.  The  tremendous  joy  of 
receiving  actual  money  from  the  State, 
plus  the  thought  that  the  pay  proved  that 
they  were  indeed  useful,  was  sometimes 
too  much  for  any  man  to  hold  in.  Schmitz, 
then,  was  acting  no  differently  than  any 
of  the  others  when  he  ran  joyously 
toward  the  paymaster.  Then  he  sow  the 
look  in  the  paymaster's  filmy  eye.  So! 
Schmitz  had  been  singled  out  this  week! 
A murmur  went  through  the  ranks  of  the 
workers,  and  they  all  sat  up  slightly,  with 
a sort  of  blank  curiosity.  Schmitz  swal- 
lowed a weary  gasp  and  strode  humbly 
and  silently  forward,  eyes  down,  hands 
at  his  side.  But  what  was  this?  The  pay- 
master was  handing  him  his  packet  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Could  it  be, 
Schmitz  wondered.  He  held  out  a filthy 
paw  and  sought  to  take  the  money  which 
meant  so  much. 

The  paymaster  dropped  the  packet  on 
the  hard  earth  and  crushed  it  underfoot, 
ripping  it  open  and  spilling  its  contents. 

Schmitz  watched  silently,  though  he 
was  counting  the  number  of  red  bills 
slowly  torn  apart  by  the  spiked  boots. 
3.  ..4.  ..6.  ..7... 
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Unconsciously,  as  if  recalling  some 
fragment  of  his  forgotten  youth,  Schmitz 
softly,  almost  inaudibly,  moaned,  "Oh, 
my  God  . . 

"My  what?"  asked  the  paymaster 
roughly.  "That  does  it,  friend." 

And  threw  a yellow  ticket  at  Schmitz. 
The  other  workers  let  out  a single  gasp, 
as  if  from  one  throat,  and  Schmitz  himself 
stood  speechless,  stunned,  frozen  to  the 
earth.  Tlie  paymaster  pulled  a tiny 
microphone  from  his  belt  and  pressed 
an  invisible  button  on  its  side.  None  who 


were  there  could  hear  a word  spoken, 
but  immediately  a silent,  hovering  craft 
appeared  over  the  west  field  and  slowly 
came  toward  Schmitz,  shining  a bright 
spotlight  which  surrounded  his  form  like  a 
halo.  All  the  workers  present  marvelled, 
for  one  minute  Schmitz  was  standing  not 
more  than  fifty  paces  from  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
gone  . . . 

For  violent  and  horrendous  slanders 
against  the  State  he  was  executed  that 
night. 


Sweatwtapped  Serenity 


The  wearied  man  alone  arrives 
with  measured  ease  or  worry. 
He  finds  a gait  cum  atmosphere, 
conforming  to  the  setting. 


He  falls  within  his  grey  armchair 
'til  dark  amidst  its  frame; 
and  as  one  holds  his  custom  true, 
considers  cost  and  name. 


With  book  in  hand,  no  pipe,  as  yet, 
our  man  returns  to  “Time." 

The  book  review  lists  Alcin  Blue; 
his  eyes  react,  “Read  on." 


All  chapters  read,  the  night  lamp  down, 
remembering  what  to  wear, 
the  wearied  man  alone  departs; 
his  back  reveals  a tear. 


Connecticut  bears  no  glory; 
the  suburbs  seem  to  die. 

But  the  resting  man  is  happy; 
with  sense,  not  asking  why. 


Mike  Norton 
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HEY  GOT  A DOG.  He  was  smart,  and 
a handsome  dog  too.  A Huskie.  Joe 
always  told  me  he  was  a thoroughbred. 
He'd  say,  "This  dog's  a thoroughbred, 
he's  stupid.  Your  dog's  smart,  mongrels 
ore.  But  he's  a thoroughbred,  he's 
stupid." 

I didn't  see  Joe  too  much.  He  was  a 
busy  man.  Jeonie,  Joe's  daughter,  owned 
Niko  (that's  the  dog's  name).  Jeanie's 
gonna  be  a nurse.  I didn't  see  her  much 
either. 

Niko  had  a doghouse  and  lots  of  food. 
Joe  or  Jeonie  would  put  the  dog  out  at 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They'd 
take  him  in  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

After  a while  the  dog  got  kind  of  lonely 
and  he'd  lift  his  nose  to  the  sky  and 
crane  his  neck  out  and  howl.  Boy,  did 
he  howl  good!  I felt  sorry  for  him,  seein' 
as  he  was  lonely.  He  never  did  see  Joe 
or  Jeonie  much. 

Niko  busted  off  his  chain  a lot.  He 
would  see  people  just  walk  by.  He'd  just 
bust  right  out  ready  to  give  his  loyalty 
to  anyone  who  would  just  pat  him  or 
give  him  a little  scratch  behind  the  ear. 
He  liked  that. 

After  three  months  passed  by  without 
the  dog  letting  up  with  his  howls  I told 
Joe  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  was 
getting  kinda  mad  at  the  howls  and  all. 
He  just  said,  'T  talked  to  Jeanie,  it's  her 
dog.  You  think  I want  the  mutt?  He's 
done  two,  three  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  damage  in  my  house!"  I didn't  know 
what  to  scry  without  him  getting  real  mad 
at  me  so  I shut  up.  But  I was  mad.  I 
thought,  that  poor  dog! 


Chris  Paquette 


A month  later  when  everybody  was 
getting  really  fed  up  at  the  dog's  howling 
I talked  to  Joe  again. 

I said,  "Joe,  you  know,  that  dog  needs 
somebody  for  companionship.  He's  only 
howling  because  he  needs  somebody." 

'T  know  that!"  Joe  says.  “Hey  you're  a 
twelve  year  old  kid  talking  to  a fifty  year 
old  mem.  I don't  want  him.  It's  my 
daughter's  dog.  I don't  want  this  house! 
But  my  wife  wants  it.  What  can  you  do?" 

I called  up  one  of  those  places  that 
are  called  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  I told  them  the  dog 
was  real  lonely  and  howled.  They  said 
they  couldn't  do  anything  but  I could 
take  Joe  to  court.  I said  thanks  and  hung 
up.  I didn't  wont  anything  to  happen  to 
the  dog  except  that  he  receive  some 
loving. 

One  day  I noticed  the  dog  was  miss- 
ing. I asked  Joe  where  he  was.  All  Joe 
said  was,  "He  broke  his  chain  and  ran 
away.  He  was  run  over,  he  died.  Dumb 
dog  never  learned." 


Chris  Scovel 
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2 Sunsets 


Wind-blown  clouds  run  under  the 
Sunj  a blazing  ball  of  light. 

Like  strands  of  string  they  unravel  the  sky; 

Just  small  clouds  ripped  open  by  colliding  drafts 
They  leave  glorious  trails  of  fire  . . . and  die. 

When  a plane  goes  by  in  its  practical  wisdom 
The  rays  of  gold  are  masked  in  purple 
Clouds,  still  driven  by  the  wind. 

So  the  intruder  departs,  though  it  leaves  a white  frown 
To  scold  the  frivolous  pinks  and  blues  of  birth 
Made  of  clouds  that  do  not  realize 
How  few  coals  are  left  for  them 
While  the  first  star  of  twilight  arises 

And  morning  with  evening  meets  on  the  horizon  of  the  earth. 


Chris  Sullivan 


Alleluia,  Alleluia 
A I le  lu  ia 


A n ear  perceives  duration, 
the  rhythm  still  within. 

A heart  stirs  up  with  passion. 
The  two  are  likened  kin. 


The  foot  lifts  slowly  one-pause-two; 
the  reflex  turns  the  trick. 

Your  mind  starts  throbbing  constantly 
your  dancing,  too,  is  slick. 


But  pitch  is  different;  you’re  tone  deaf. 
Your  senses  now  lie  stilled. 

There  is  no  love;  fust  quickened  beat. 
Some  warmth  remains.  Unskilled. 


Caterpillars  living  out  their  lives  on  a 
treadmill  of  routine,  not  daring  to  be 
different,  going  along  with  the  crowd 
fighting  to  improve  their  status  on  the 
ruthless  totempole  of  social  position. 

Until  one,  daring  to  upset  the  conventions 

weaves  itself  a cocoon  from  the  worries 

of  everyday  life,  finally  emerging  to  see 

the  new  life  that  awaits  any  who  are 

willing  to  try  a new  outlook  on  life 

But  rushing  back  to  tell  his  world  he  falls 

prey  to  his  fellow  man,  not  seeing  the  hatred 

in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  for  the  unknown 

and  is  exiled  an  outcast  with  the  few  intrepid 

souls  who  are  willing  to  try  the  unknown, 

willing  to  face  the  unknown  so  that  they  can  learn. 

Butterflies  floating  gently  on  the  air 

dreaming  of  their  careers  as  caterpillars 

yet  disbelieving  in  forgotten  memories  of  life. 

Seeing  from  above  the  battle  of  everyday 

living  that  had  once  been  theirs  a life 

that  they  had  left  but  a short  time  before. 


Mike  Norton 


Timothy  Collins 
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TURKEY  IN  A TRENCHCOAT 
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THE  WHOLE  TURKEY  CATALOGUE  . . . 


13A  Turkey  in  a trenchcoat 

13B  Turkey  at  the  beach 

13C  Turkey  on  a cross 

13D  Turkey  in  a wheelchair 

13E  Turkey  on  a chain  gang 

13F  Turkey  walking  the  plonk 

1 3G  Turkey  in  a bi-plane 

13H  Turkey  on  the  run 

131  Turkey  on  crutches 

131  Turkey  with  ice  cream 

13K  Turkey  in  a trench 

13L  Turkey  in  a coffin 

13M  Turkey  on  a bike 

13N  Turkey  in  a coma 

130  Roman  turkey 

13P  Viking  turkey 

13Q  Lithuanian  turkey 

13R  Saracen  turkey 

13S  Nazi  turkey 

13T  Jewish  turkey 

1 3U  Turkey  in  a tank 

13V  Turkey  in  his  nightclothes 

13W  Turkey  at  the  gallows 

1 3X  Turkey  under  water 

13Y  Turkey  doing  tapdance 

13Z  Turkey  in  the  electric  chair 

14  A Indian  turkey 

14B  Cro-Magnon  turkey 

14C  Turkey  on  the  wagon 

14D  Turkey  off  the  wagon 

14E  Turkey  in  a barrel 

14F  Turkey  in  the  Foreign  Legion 

14G  "Elvis"  turkey 

14H  "Elton"  turkey 


141  Turkey  "Sinatra" 

14J  Turkey  in  the  Klan 
14K  Turkey  "Wonder" 

14L  Deaf  turkey 
14M  Turkey  sandwich 
14N  Turkey  in  a U-boat 
140  Cold  turkey 
14P  Turkey  in  the  desert 
14Q  Turkey  in  the  raw 
14R  Turkey  on  a stick 
14S  Charred  turkey 
14T  Gay  turkey 
14U  Turkey  the  freeloader 
14V  Dirty  old  turkey 
14  W Gangster  turkey 
14X  Turkey  shooting  up 
14  Y Turkey  Buddha 
14Z  Turkey  out  west 
15A  50's  turkey 
15B  Turkey  at  the  rockpile 
15C  Turkey  hippie 
1 5D  Afro-turkey 
1 5E  Kung  fu  turkey 
1 5F  Turkey  pimp 
15G  Turkey  hooker 
15H  Turkey  cop 

151  Turkey  jumping  off  skyscraper 
15J  Turkey  plummeting  to  ground 
1 5K  Turkey  hitting  ground 
1 5L  Cuban  turkey 
1 5M  "Adolph"  turkey 
1 5N  Siamese  turkeys 
1 50  Scarlett  O'Turkey 
15P  Super  Turkey 


ORDER  FORM 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  ZIP PHONE 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  turkeys: 


Enclosed  is  a check  for  total  amount  $ 


Bruce  Young 
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Sure  the  band  would  be  different. 
If  only  because  the  organist's  real  instru- 
ment was  classical  piano,  because  the 
drummer's  real  instrument  was  trombone, 
and  because  the  lead  singer  — myself, 
Ken  Palermo  — could  neither  ploy  on 
instrument  nor  read  and  write  music, 
we  would  be  different  from  any  other 
high  school  band. 

Eve  went  along,  I guess,  for  me.  That's 
a hell  of  a thought,  and  responsibility, 
to  think  she'd  do  something  largely  be- 
cause I wanted  her  to.  She  loved  her 
piano,  with  a love  that  included  a great 
deal  of  passion,  fury.  Her  parents  had 
encouraged  all  their  daughters  to  play 
and  she,  the  youngest  and  the  only  one 
now  living  at  home,  was  the  only  one 
still  playing.  For  a long  time  she  insisted 
she  could  not  play  rock  but  we  had  Phil 
Viola  and  the  cheap  upright  he  played 
and  the  tinny  organ  he  taught  Eve  to 
ploy. 

Dan  Johnson  had  inherited  a drum 
set  from  his  older  brother  — the  brother 
who,  he  liked  to  tell,  once  slept  with  his 
bride-to-be  in  the  Johnson  house.  Dan 
had  learned  drums  from  his  brother,  and 
trombone  from  school  — as  second  trom- 
bone in  the  football  band,  though,  he 
was  limited. 

But  let  us  not  forget  Bob  Fester. 

Our  greatest  difference  Bob  Fester  was, 
the  Irish  kid  with  soul,  the  pensive  gui- 
tarist with  slashing  leads.  A sound,  I 
thought,  but  not  in  government.  He 
played  chilling  riffs  but  barely  learned 
to  ploy  for  the  group.  Without  him 
though  we  could  do  nothing,  and  out  of 
some  sense  of  responsibility  he  managed. 
He  had  given  us  our  genesis  and  our 
name:  he  loved  black  music  and  sug- 
gested we  be  Glasshouse,  the  name  of 
a Temptations  song  which,  curiously 
enough,  he  didn't  really  like. 

I brought  his  suggestion  to  Phil. 

"Glasshouse?!"  Phil  said  straining  the 
falsetto  voice  which  vrould  be  an  asset 
of  the  band.  I think  I head  his  fingers 
crack  as  well.  "Why  Glasshouse?" 

I tried  to  remember  my  first  reason 
for  liking  the  name  and  realized  another. 
"Glasshouse.  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  shouldn't  throw  stones.  We're 
throwing  stones  — while  every  other 
high  school  band  is  out  getting  stoned, 
we're  iconoclasts,  we're  . . . ."  I talked 
like  that.  "You  understand?" 


GLASSHOUSE 


Steve  Messina 


"I  understand.  It's  all  right  I guess." 

We  brought  it  to  a vote.  We  would  be 
democratic  • — • no  egos,  hah.  The  vote 
was  4-1.  Dan  was  the  only  dissenter. 

I asked  him  why.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  it's  appropriate." 

"I  explained  it  all  to  you,  didn't  I? 
How  we're  . . . 

"I  know  what  you  said.  I just  don't 
think  it's  right."  He  had  suggested  Bad 
Seed  and  nobody  had  liked  that. 

Don  was  curious.  We  were  all  high 
school  juniors,  fifteen  or  barely  sixteen, 
except  he  was  seventeen,  having  been 
kept  back  a year  in  school  through  one 
teacher's  grudge.  The  standard  image 
of  Dan  pictures  him  in  knit  pants  and  a 
dress  shirt,  nearly  smug  among  casual- 
ness — the  son  of  a mother  who  didn't 
get  as  far  as  she  did  in  union  politics 
through  iconoclasm.  But  I had  known 
him  for  four  years,  and  I knew  that  the 
copy  of  Solidarity  in  his  hand  com- 
pleted the  picture.  I knew  it  would  go 
on  the  table  in  his  room,  next  to  an  old 
copy  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  next  to 
a Jewish  prayer  book,  next  to  Paradise 
Lost.  For  Dan  was  also  the  son  of  his 
father,  who,  like  anyone  I had  ever 
admired,  had  done  it  all. 

Maybe  I was  the  only  person  who  be- 
lieved without  hearing  that  Don  could 
play  drums.  And  maybe  I was  the  only 
person  to  fully  appreciate  what  he  had 
said  about  forming  the  band:  "If  I 
didn't  wont  to  do  this  so  much  I'd  have 
to  try  to  put  a stop  to  it,  because  I know 
someone's  gonna  get  hurt." 

We  saw  Tommy  on  a Friday  night  in 
February:  this  was  Bob,  Dan,  Phil,  Eve, 
Eve's  friends  Carol  and  Cecily,  and  I. 
The  band  was  conceived  this  night  in  a 
crowded  theater  as  I sat  held  to  the 
movie  for  two  hours  until  I was  singing, 
harmonizing,  at  the  end,  to  the  unseen 
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but  obvious  chagrin  of  Eve  on  my  left, 
Cecily  on  my  right  and  the  tall  man  in 
front  of  me.  "Make  me  stop!"  I hissed 
to  Eve.  "Make  me  stop!" 

"Why?" 

"I  shouldn't  sing." 

Her  head  fell  to  my  shoulder.  "Sing  if 
you  want  to,"  she  said. 

"It  sounds  terrible." 

"No  it  doesn't." 

On  you  I see  the  glory 

From  you  I get  opinions 

From  you  I get  the  story 

It  was  a bad  day.  That  afternoon  I 
had  run  through  the  fountain  at  the 
Christian  Science  Colonnade.  The  foun- 
tain is  created  by  a circle  of  sprays  a 
few  feet  apart  and  all  aimed  at  the 
center.  Dan  and  Phil  had  said,  "Go 
under  it."  They  meant  between  the 
sprays  at  the  edge  of  the  circle.  I ran 
throught  the  center. 

After  the  movie  we  walked  Tremont 
Street  a time,  my  body  still  cold  and 
damp,  now  prey  to  wind.  Eve  and  I 
were  close  but  the  wind  was  strong. 

The  band  was  on  my  mind  all  week- 
end. I dropped  hints  but  no  one  seemed 
to  listen.  On  Monday  at  lunch  Bob  re- 
acted to  a particularly  obvious  mention. 

"Listen,  Ken,  you  want  to  sing?  So 
sing." 

"But  — " 

"Look,  I play  guitar  — you  know  that. 
Right?  And  Phil  plays  piano.  You've 
got  the  core  of  a band." 

"Yeah,  well  . . . ." 

"Eve  plays  piano  — " 

"She  can't  play  rock." 

“She'll  learn.  And  you  could  learn 
drums.  You've  got  rhythm.  You  know 
that." 

Dan  found  his  way  into  the  conversa- 
tion: "I  play  drums." 

"You  do?"  I said. 

"All  right  then,  you've  got  a drummer," 
Bob  said. 

"But  I can't  really  sing!"  I said. 

"You  con  sing.  I say  you  can  sing. 
Doesn't  Eve  say  you  can  sing?" 

"Yes,"  I smiled.  "But  you  know:  no- 
body believes  her." 

How  many  times  had  Eve  said  that  to 
me?  She  would  hear  doubt  and  say, 
"You  don't  believe  me."  My  protest  be- 
came a conditioned  reaction,  and  always 
she  would  pout,  "No,  you  don't  believe 
me.  Nobody  believes  me." 


"Look,"  Bob  was  saying,  "it  doesn't 
matter  whether  you  can  sing  or  not. 
Your  mike  will  be  hooked  up  to  the 
same  amp  as  my  guitar.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  adjusting  the  controls." 

I sighed  and  sat  back. 

"All  right,  we  could  have  a band," 
I said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  could?  We've 
got  it.  It's  right  there,  we  could  do  it 
now."  He  shifted.  "In  fact,  we  should 
start  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Like  when?" 

"Like  this  week." 

(Phil  Viola's  cellar.  The  bond  is  seen 
left;  the  inevitable  clique  which  forms 
around  any  bond  stands  around  the 
band,  right  and  above. 

Roy  Paine  cannot  tolerate  Johnny  Carl- 
ton, who  is  perhaps  his  best  friend.  Roy 
is  a less  than  obese  Tweedledee,  not 
jolly,  still  semi-tough  from  his  old  neigh- 
borhood. Johnny  is  short  and  thin  and 
obviously  not  Tweedledum  — if  anyone 
is  Tweedledum,  Ken  Palermo,  the  narra- 
tor and  the  band's  lead  singer,  is.  Johnny 
claims  through  experience  some  expertise 
in  this  band  business,  though  of  those 
present  only  Roy  has  heard  his  late  la- 
mented band  play. 

To  the  right  of  these  two  lean  Carol 
Scctndi  and  Cecily  Tiren.  No  one  knows 
much  about  Carol  — Dan  Johnson,  the 
band's  drummer,  once  said,  "It's  too 
much  effort."  Carol  is  a friend  of  Eve  the 
organist,  and  undoubtedly  a good  kid. 

Cecily  is  Carol's  friend.  Cecily  is  beau- 
tiful. She  is  said  to  have  just  emerged 
from  a personal  crisis  — it  is  said  she 
moved  a boy  too  far,  hurting  him  badly. 
Ken  at  least  takes  this  seriously.  Cecily 
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is  black.  I won't  pretend  this  makes  no 
difference. 

The  band  has  stopped  practicing  for 
no  apparent  reason.) 

KEN'S  VOICE  (on  tape):  It  always  takes 
us  a long  time  to  return  to  business 
after  we  stop.  We  do  though,  and  this 
time  we  sound  better. 

(The  band  resumes,  finishing  the  song.) 
We  finish  together  and  the  world  is 
beautiful. 

(An  onticlimactic  coda  halts  when  Eve 
abruptly  stops.  She  has  noticed  that 
Johnny  is  morose.  Everyone  breaks  off.) 
EVE;  What's  the  matter,  John? 

JOHNNY:  Nuthin.  (Eve's  concern  seems 
to  make  him  answer  after  a time.)  No- 
body wished  me  a happy  birthday. 
PHIL  and  KEN  (singing):  It's  Johnny's 
birthday,  it's  Johnny's  birthday  .... 
(Roy  joins  the  song  but  Eve,  sought, 
by  Ken,  won't.  Carol  Scandi  gives  Johnny 
a birthday  kiss  and  Eve  follows  suit. 
A kiss  with  Cecily  never  materializes 
somehow.  Then  Bob  Fester  appears,  mo- 
rose himself.) 

BOB:  Nobody  ever  gave  me  a birthday 
kiss. 

(Reaction.) 

KEN'S  VOICE;  Through  the  reaction  — 
it  isn't  fair  I'm  thinking,  he  seems  al- 
most serious  — I ask  — 

KEN:  — -well  when  was  your  birthday? 
BOB:  Last  August. 

CAROL;  I didn't  know  you  then. 

(Phil  begins  playing  "Rikki  Don't  Lose 
That  Number"  and  it  picks  up  in  spite  of 
the  talk.  Bob  joins  late,  somewhat  re- 
luctantly. Everything  sounds  right  enough 
but  Ken's  voice. 

The  song  ends.  Ken  stands  open- 
mouthed  in  anticipation,  staring  at  faces.) 
KEN:  Bad,  hunh?  (As  reaction  begins) 
Look,  a singer  I'm  not,  I admit  it  and 
aren't  there  worse  faults? 

PHIL;  Who  do  you  think  you  are.  The 
Fixer? 

KEN;  What  do  you  mean? 

PHIL;  You're  talking  like  Yakov  Bok  in 

The  Fixer. 

KEN;  Why  judge  me  on  how  I talk?  I 
never  talk  the  same  way  two  days  in 
a row.  Judge  me  on  something  con- 
sistent. 

EVE:  What,  your  Italian  grease?  That 
runs  in  the  family  — I mean  slides? 
PHIL  (to  Ken):  Ay!  That'sa  bigga  insult 


fromma  you  Litvok  goilfriend.  Ay! 
Luigi,  howsa  you  mother? 

KEN:  Ay!  Angelo! 

CECILY  (from  nowhere):  What? 

KEN:  Hunh? 

CECILY;  Oh  — I just  thought  you  were 
talking  to  me. 

PHIL:  I don't  understand. 

CECILY:  See,  when  I was  a kid.  I really 
hated  my  name,  so  for  a while  I had 
people  use  my  middle  name. 

KEN:  What's  your  middle  name? 
CEaLY:  Angela. 

PHIL:  Oh. 

Those  were  good  days,  days  on  which 
little  got  done.  Yet  any  time  I remember 
a day  like  one  of  those  it  turns  out  to 
hove  been  the  start  of  a storm.  Bob  was 
serious.  In  later  practices  it  showed. 
Sometimes  he  arrived  late  to  make  a 
point.  Sometimes  he  arrived  early  and 
sot  silent.  And  he  played,  always  well 
but  sometimes  too  loud  or  in  strange 
places  or  in  some  other  way  that  scared 
me. 

Bob  wanted  us  to  take  him  seriously. 
Until  some  time  before  I had  had  trouble, 
after  the  Christmas  party  Eve  insisted  he 
be  invited  to  — I still  say  we  just  never 
thought  of  it.  He  brought  his  guitar  for 
a lark,  and  dazzled  us.  So  that's  what 
he  became:  the  guitarist.  Eve,  God  love 
her,  never  thought  of  him  that  way  — 
she's  beautiful  for  things  like  that.  She 
jolted  me  into  taking  him  seriously,  and 
by  this  time  I was  beginning  to. 

So  he  slashed,  and  stared  into  air,  and 
at  length  I knew  he  wanted  Cecily  Tiren. 

"What's  wrong  with  that?"  he  snapped 
at  me. 

I didn't  hove  much  of  an  answer.  I 
heard  myself  soy,  "Well,  she's  not  ex- 
actly — " 

"My  type?" 

"Honestly,  yes."  He  moaned  a bit  at 
that.  "She's  certainly  not  the  type  of  girl 
to  take  home  to  mother.  Not  your 
mother." 

"Why?  Because  she's  black?  I'm 
blacker  than  she  is." 

"Inside." 

He  didn't  like  the  way  I put  that. 
"Yeah,  right,"  he  said  though.  "Look, 
I'm  not  marrying  her  for  Christ  sakes  — " 
"Do  you  want  the  truth?  She  won't 
want  you.  She  just  won't  want  anything 
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to  do  with  you.  Any  of  that  race  crap, 
I con  tell  it  doesn't  matter  to  you  or  her 
and  it's  not  gonna  matter  to  anyone  else. 
But  if  there's  anything  that's  come  across 
about  Cecily  it's  that  she's  aloof.  She's 
not  having  anything  to  do  with  anyone." 

Everything  I knew  of  Cecily  came  to 
mind  as  I said  this.  I wasn't  wrong,  I 
knew  that.  Bob  even  knew  that  when  I 
spoke  this  way  I was  mostly  right.  A 
little  basic  psychology  and  the  Kansas 
magician  is  installed  os  the  Wizard,  the 
Great  and  Powerful.  So  my  mind  is  my 
instrument.  Images  from  passing,  pas- 
sage .... 

"I  want  to  tell  her,"  Bob  said. 

"Tell  her  . . . ?" 

"That  I love  her,"  he  said,  exasper- 
ated. 

"Love?"  I asked  and  it  seemed  pos- 
sible he'd  deny  it,  which  would  make  no 
difference. 

Eve  and  Cecily  and  Carol  arrived  at 
Phil's  house  early  for  the  next  practice. 
I found  them  upset  and  sought  to  help. 
"How  now?  What  news?"  I said,  start- 
ing to  sit  in  Eve's  chair  with  her  but 
settling  for  the  arm  as  the  atmosphere 
seemed  to  demand. 

"Oh,  Cecily's  just  been  getting,  uh, 
phone  calls."  They  all  laughed  nervously. 
Toby,  her  old  boyfriend,  had  apparently 
been  calling  at  odd  hours,  late  at  night 
mostly,  claiming  he'd  kill  himself  without 
her,  and  the  girls  were  worried  for  her. 

"Is  he  serious?"  I asked. 

"I  doubt  it,"  Cecily  said.  "Toby 
wouldn't  do  that." 

"You  think." 

"No!  He  wouldn't." 

"You  don't  know  that  for  sure." 

"Ken!"  Eve  warned. 

"I  just  mean,"  I said,  "that  anybody 
is  capable,  especially  at  our  age  — how 
old  is  he?" 

"Seventeen,"  Cecily  said.  "Really,  he 
doesn't  mean  it.  I mean,  I see  him  down- 
town with  his  girlfriend  and  he'll  pull  a 
pen  or  something  out  of  his  pocket  and 
hold  it  to  his  wrists  and  soy,  'I'm  gonna 
kill  myself!'  " 

I said,  "I'm  sorry."  This  came  quick 
and  apologetic.  "It's  just  that  I thought 
he  was  serious  and  I didn't  want  any- 
thing — I didn't  want  something  to  hap- 
pen that  would  — you  know  — I mean 
the  way  you  said  it  I really  thought  he 
was  gonna  kill  himself  maybe.  It's  on 


honest  mistake."  I jumped  off  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  "Is  the  problem  — the  problem 
is  — yeah,  I can  see  the  problem.  Well, 
you  told  him  — how  you  feel  before, 
right?" 

“Yeah." 

I was  being  as  sincere  as  I am  able 
and  I think  she  knew  I meant  her  well. 
"The  thing  is  — if  you  can't  tell  him,  get 
somebody  — anybody,  a friend  — smoke 
signals,  anything.  Tell  him  you'll  call  the 
police  if  necessary."  I don't  know  what 
I said.  I had  to  try  to  understand  her, 
maybe  have  her  trust  me  or  at  least  not 
hate  me,  which  I suspected  from  her 
general  aloofness  that  she  did.  "You 
don't  have  any  — like  a boyfriend  now, 
a big  brother  maybe  . . . ."  I was 
babbling  and  catching  anything  that 
sounded  stupid  as  I said  it,  laughing  to 
make  it  sound  like  a joke. 

"I  don't  have  a boyfriend.  Not  now." 

I didn't  ask  about  the  big  brother.  I 
saw  Phil  in  the  kitchen  and  told  him  about 
Bob.  I told  Eve  and  later  Don,  who  had 
been  wondering  about  him  and  looked 
to  me  for  explanations.  We  would  try 
to  do  something. 

Bob  arrived  late  again.  Dan  and  Phil 
were  quiet.  I hated  myself  like  a Mal- 
colm for  singing  so  well.  And  not  even 
my  kisses  on  the  back  of  her  neck  could 
shake  Eve. 

That  was  Friday.  On  Saturday  Bob 
arrived  stoned,  late  again.  He  didn't 
have  a head  for  dope  and  it  treated  him 
badly.  I noticed  disgust  on  the  face  of 
Roy  Paine,  a known  indulger.  Roy  was 
alone  this  night  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Johnny  hadn't  been  with  him  for 
some  time. 

"He  shouldn't  do  that,"  Roy  said,  spit- 
ting through  his  teeth  on  the  floor  of 
Phil's  cellar.  "I  can  do  it,"  he  added 
with  false  bravado,  "I'm  used  to  it.  I'm 
beautiful  when  I'm  wasted.  But  he's 
so  . . . ." 

"Innocent,"  I said. 

"Yeah." 

And  I turned  and  where  was  Phil?  Yes, 
Phil.  "Yeah,  I guess  I like  her,"  he  said 
later  as  he  soys  so  many  things,  non- 
committally. I sow  his  lips  move  but 
could  not  hear  what  made  Cecily's  eyes 
light  up.  The  old  charm  — sure,  Phil 
was  a six-footer,  not  small  and  skinny 
like  Bob.  Or  was  that  it?  And  Don,  I 
learned  later,  walked  her  home:  a fur- 
tive goodnight  kiss  from  another  All- 
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American  Boy  as  Johnny  Carlton,  small 
and  skinny  at  the  wheel,  drove  from  a 
dull  evening  to  Phil's  house  to  pick  up 
Roy  and  a sleeping  Bob.  Carol  Scandi 
had  stayed  home  that  night  so  Eve  and 
I remained,  the  last  to  leave. 

I put  my  arms  around  Eve's  waist.  Eve 
seemed  to  repel  me.  "I  know,"  I said, 
"it  was  bad  tonight." 

"Tonight?'  Just  tonight?  We  haven't 
done  anything  in  three  weeks!" 

I backed  away  from  her.  "Now  that's 
not  true.  We  could  have  done  a lot 
more,  I know.  There's  only  a few  songs 
we  do  well.  But  we  are  getting  some- 
where." 

I softened  my  tone.  "I  have  a feel 
about  these  things.  1 know  when  things 
are  failing.  Am  I right,  Phil?"  I turned 
to  him  and  he  said  yes. 

"Oh,  I don't  know  'cause  I'm  a girl," 
Eve  said  scornfully. 

"You  don't  know  these  people,"  I 
said.  "I've  known  them  longer." 

"They're  always  like  this,"  Phil  said. 

Eve  said,  "That's  the  problem!"  She 
sounded  tired.  It  was  a tiring  argument. 
We  put  our  arms  around  each  other  and 
left. 

It  was  just  everything,  she  said  after- 
wards. Cecily's  problem  from  last  night. 
Bob,  her  family  . . . her  family,  damn 
them.  Her  two  older  sisters,  now  on  their 
own,  too  young  and  destroying  their  Old 
World  parents.  And  now  Eve's  parents 
were  saying  that  Eve  was  going  the  way 
of  her  sister,  saying  it  with  silence.  Eve 
didn't  tell  me  all  this  now.  She  said 
little  and  I could  only  add  it  to  what 
she'd  mentioned  before. 

"They  don't  say  anything?"  I asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  say  something.  Oh. 
Jiewa  is  home.  I'm  surprised.'  Just  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear."  I hated  this  dis- 
gust, feared  it  for  her.  "I  wish  they'd 
yell  at  me  instead.  At  least  that  would 
be  better." 

This  I guess  was  when  I told  Bob  he 
wasn't  trying  hard  enough  with  Cecily. 
"I  don't  even  see  you  talking  to  her,"  I 
said. 

"You  don't  see  me."  He  scowled.  "I 
don't  do  everything  in  front  of  you."  But 
if  he  had  made  his  feelings  known  I 
hadn't  seen  it  and  neither  had  Cecily. 


Could  I offer  him  help  from  my  experi- 
ence? That's  funny.  Eve  and  I . . . had 
just  coalesced,  that's  all. 

"I'm  trying,"  Bob  said. 

And  what  of  the  band?  For  a time  it 
seemed  that  for  every  song  we  learned 
there  was  another  we  wanted  to  do  but 
couldn't.  Eve  and  I had  to  sing  the  same 
melody  on  "Jackie  Blue,"  she  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  range,  I at  the  top  of  my 
falsetto.  Always,  though,  I was  a quarter- 
step  flat  and  Eve  a quarter-step  sharp. 
No  one  was  ever  funky  enough  for 
"Raised  On  Robbery."  And  however 
good  Phil  or  Eve  became,  we  never 
jelled  on  "Someone  Saved  My  Life 
Tonight." 

But  we  did  "Help  Me,  Rhonda"  and 
we  did  "Let's  Spend  The  Night  Together" 
more  as  a plea  than  a demand  and  we 
did  "She's  Not  There"  and  we  did  "Dream 
On."  And  we  didn't  do  "Love  Will  Keep 
Us  Together." 

We  added  songs.  We  improved  in 
spite  of  conflicts  and  personalities:  the 
suffering  we  caused  each  other  started 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  good 
music.  And  did  I reach  No  Stops  again 
the  first  time  we  did  "Angie"^ 

With  no  loving  in  our  souls  and  no 
money  in  our  coats 

You  can't  say  we're  satisfied 

But  Angie.  Angie, 

You  can't  say  we  never  tried. 

That  was  an  afternoon.  But  wasn't 
that  the  night  Bob  jumped  into  the  water? 
I can't  really  remember. 


Michael  Mellone 
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GLASSHOUSE 

Bob  Fester:  lead  guitar 

Dan  Johnson:  drums,  background  vo- 
cals 

Eve  Kepuris:  organ,  lead  and  back- 
ground vocals 

Ken  Palermo:  lead  and  background 
vocals 

Phil  Viola:  piano,  bass,  background 
vocals 

Roy  Paine  got  us  the  first  gig,  friends 
of  friends  of  friends,  a large  room  or  a 
small  hall,  however  you  want  to  look  at 
it.  The  semi-rich  kids  these  were,  on 
audience  with  ordered  lives. 

It  is  7:10.  Dan  and  Johnny  driving 
everything  over,  including  us,  are  stalled 
on  a wrong  turn  on  a road  each  has  seen 
once.  At  the  hall/room  the  booze  and 
dope  flow  fast  among  those  who  can 
deal  with  them,  wasted  in  pre-ordained 
poses.  We  are  off  the  wrong  turns,  on 
our  way,  but  how  weak  we  are  and  we 
need  help  to  move  our  equipment. 

And  finally  — a blind  panic,  time 
passes  and  there  is  no  band  but  the 
question  hangs  (Why?)  like  the  question 
in  the  mind  of  a cross-country  runner  on 
the  last  leg  of  his  first  run  — What  is  the 
motivation  and  Who  provides  it? 

Dan  Johnson  (in  jeans  and  astrology 
T-shirt  for  a rare  time  in  his  life)  has  his 
mother's  knowledge  and  experience  of 
how  the  world  works;  his  father  provides 
a knowledge,  what  you  would  do  if  you 
could  and  dared  — contrast,  conflict, 
testing  drumsticks,  a science  of  vio- 
lence . . . 

Phi]  Viola  (at  ease  through  his  life  in 
love)  has  lived  with  occasional  coursing 
discord  which  is  the  vociferous  and  re- 
luctant side  of  love;  long  has  been  in- 
stilled in  him  a need  for  fun,  for  beauty 

— now  he  stretches  piano  fingers,  trying 
the  keys  with  perfect  scales  . . . 

Eve  Kepuris  (daughter  of  refugees  and 
of  mostly  conquered  need)  has  lived  with 
a quiet  sort  of  the  love  Phil  knows;  before 
her  birth  it  was  nurtured  by  struggle 
and  ripped  roots  — now  on  a strange 
instrument  she  seeks  chords  with  novi- 
tiate grace  . . . 

Ken  Palermo  (giving  part  of  this  show 
to  the  memory  of  his  father)  once  sang 
back  as  a toddler  to  his  mother,  she  a 
singer  denied  her  ambition  by  her  father 

— now  Ken  seeks  baritone  notes  like  his 


mother's  cigarette-tinged  songs,  thanking 
her  and  everyone  with  his  voice  . . . 

And  Bob  Fester  in  a blinding  tie-dyed 
shirt  may  give  this  show  in  scorn  to  a 
valedictorian  mother;  though  his  riffs  may 
in  his  mind  drown  her  adolescent  words 
which  he  didn't  hear,  1 hope  — for  1 am 
Ken  — - for  .harmony  for  Dan,  for  Phil,  for 
Eve  . . . 

Four  instruments  test  air  for  sound  and 
a voice,  my  voice,  takes  focus  to  itself: 
"Hi.  This  is  Glasshouse." 

Nothing  was  wrong.  Everything  was 
as  well  done  as  it  was  likely  to  be.  The 
room  was  small  and  crowding.  Yes,  we 
were  terrible.  There  was,  I thought,  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  as  intense  as  the 
most  intense  discomfort  one  can  have, 
discomfort  with  oneself.  1 mean  1 think 
we  functioned  surprisingly  well  as  a unit, 
although  1 hardly  suppose  anyone  else 
feels  that  way. 

A few  more  gigs  followed  which  were 
better  — we  were  better,  partly  because, 
1 think,  a self-preservation  instinct  made 
us  so,  and  largely  because  we  seemed 
to  get  lucky.  Johnny  and  Roy  always 
hung  back  behind  us,  with  Carol, 
watching  for  an  explosion  that  never 
occurred.  With  a sincere  "You  don't 
need  me,  do  y^ou?"  Cecily  would  leave 
us  and  go  to  dance  with  the  locals  ("Oh, 
I'm  a friend  of  the  band.").  1 looked  to 
Bob  every  time  this  happened,  and  after 
a few  times  he  would  return  a look  that 
asked  what  did  1 expect,  that  he  would 
hang  himself  on  his  E string? 

The  third  gig  I sang  "Angie"  as  1 
always  did,  trying  to  at  least  once  catch 
the  eye  of  Cecily  Angela  (understand, 
Eve  — you  do  understand  — it's  from  the 
band  to  a friend,  it's  not  me);  but  she 
sat  in  the  lap  of  a curly-haired  BeachBoy 
type  with  his  hat  on  her  head,  in  a kiss 
the  length  of  the  long  song.  That's  the 
last  anyone  saw  of  her  until  at  the  end 
of  the  set  she  cnopeared.  At  a gig  soon 
after,  closer  to  home,  she  disappeared 
early,  leaving  the  company  of  her  thir- 
teen-year-old  half-sister,  Helen  Cenote, 
who  was  out  on  the  floor  near  us.  Helen 
took  the  aloneness  well.  1 want  to  say  we 
didn't  do  "Angie"  that  night  but  I'm  sure 
we  did. 

Late  that  niaht  Bob  told  me,  happily 
so  I was  hopeful:  "Riaht  at  the  end  of 
the  show  — I had  just  finished,  and  my 
eyes  were  blurred,  and  this  beautiful 
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woman  was  telling  me  how  great  I was, 
and  when  I looked  it  was  Cecily's  sister 
Helen.  It  was  the  greatest  thrill  of  my 
life." 

A temporary  respite,  I suppose.  He 
now  thought  he  didn't  care.  But  two  days 
later  he  jumped  into  the  water. 

Dan  left  town  for  five  days  and  the 
bond  was  at  a standstill.  When  he  re- 
turned he  contacted  Roy  Paine,  who 
talked  to  me.  Despair  was  hitting  hard. 
Nobody  had  seen  Johnny  or  Carol  or 
Cecily  since  Bob  had  jumped  in  the 
water. 

Once  there  had  been  irrational  hope, 
cool  and  childlike.  We  would  add  horns, 
Dan's  trombone  and  others,  and  Roy 
would  take  drums.  Phil  would  buy  a 
synthesizer  out  of  some  magic  cash  re- 
source. The  American  Dream.  I was 
trying  now  to  write  a song  about  the 
last  boy  to  die  in  Viet  Nam,  the  son  of 
children  of  the  Depression.  The  song 
was  based  on  a story  by  Dan  — damned 
if  every  step  forward  we  took  wasn't 
partly  his  responsibility.  Children  of  the 
Depression.  Newly  joined  in  an  age  of 
prosperity.  This  was  the  Glasshouse? 

The  day  before  Bob  jumped  in  the 
water  Phil  had  gotten  us  a gig,  for  a 
week  from  the  next  Saturday.  After  “the 
Fester  incident"  (as  Phil  put  it)  I argued 
that  we  should  beg  off,  but  Phil  caught 
me  at  on  odd  moment  and  had  me 
convinced  that  we  should  play  it. 

I phoned  Eve,  who  had  been  ada- 
mantly saying  no  to  the  gig.  “How  can 
I explain?"  I said.  'T  think  we  should 
do  it." 

“Ohhh,  why?!  Every  time  we  get  to- 
gether someone  gets  hurt.  No,  it's  just 
impossible.  I mean  you  were  saying 
most  of  these  people  should  never  see 
each  other  again.  And  now  you  change 
your  mind.  Why?" 

“I  ...  I don't  know.  Things  are  fray- 
ing. Everyone's  fraying  at  the  edges. 
But  these  people  need  each  other.  Dam- 
mit, I never  wanted  this  band  to  hurt 
anybody." 

I didn't  realize  how  much  I had 
changed  my  thinking.  So  damned  quixo- 
tic. I didn't  have  a reason.  But  the  next 
day  Roy  said,  “If  you  don't  do  this  gig 
I'll  commit  suicide. 

“It's  the  only  way  I'll  get  to  see  my 
friends  again.  I hove  to  see  them." 


“Everybody's  upset  about  Bob,"  I said. 
“Of  course,  if  they  think  he'd  want  us  to 
do  this  maybe  they'll  show  up." 

So  I was  the  catalyst  again. 

I met  Eve  on  the  way  there  and  I 
had  never  seen  her  so  sad.  We  spoke 
very  little  though  nestled  close,  but  on 
a side  street  on  the  way  I held  her  and 
hoped  she  would  feel  I could  help.  We 
were  at  Phil's  door  soon,  seeing  Phil  and 
Don  and  Roy  and  Carol.  Nobody  spoke 
though  Phil  sat  leisurely,  listening  to 
Pretty  Things  on  the  stereo.  He  took 
everything  so  lightly;  I learned  later  he 
had  pushed  the  gig  through  when  it 
might  have  been  called  off  at  the  other 
end  — this  after  the  Fester  incident.  Eve 
was  bothered  too  by  his  seeming  cal- 
lousness. “Why  is  he  like  that?" 

For  the  first  time  I articulated  what  I 
had  known  about  Phil  for  years.  “He 
just  w'onts  to  be  happy.  He'd  love  for 
everybody  in  the  world  to  be  having  a 
good  time  — that  would  make  him  happy. 
He  figures  maybe  -his  will  help,  this  gig, 
because  he  knows  people  will  enjoy 
doing  it." 

“That's  what  I wanted,"  Eve  said.  “I 
just  wanted  someone  to  explain  that  to 
me." 

Phil's  mother  had  food  and  drinks  for 
people:  infinite  patience  where  patience 
with  just  having  a band  practice  in  your 
cellar  is  far  above  the  call  of  duty,  "rhen 
Bob  entered  in  black  — the  black  shirt 
Eve  had  bought  for  him  after  he'd 
jumped  in  the  water. 

“You  want  something.  Bob?"  asked 
Phil's  mother. 

"C'mere,  I want  to  talk  to  you,"  Roy 
said  as  we  waited  for  Johnny  and  for 
Cecily  (who  Carol  said  probably  wouldn't 
show)  and  waited  for  Bob  to  return  from 
where  he'd  gone.  I had  panicked,  be- 
lieving he  had  left  but  Roy  assured  me 
he  had  just  gone  to  a store  for  a slush 
and  would  return. 

“What  is  it?"  I said  to  Roy. 

“We  gotta  do  something  about  all  this. 
I'm  getting  disgusted." 

“You  don't  think  we  should  play  this 
gig." 

“I  don't  think  we  should  have  this 
bond!  It's  a failure."  Roy  looked  as  if 
he  wanted  to  spit  on  the  rug.  “Aah,  it's 
my  fault,  I said  we  should  do  this.  I'm 
a failure.  It's  all  a failure." 

God  damn  me,  by  now  my  adrenalin 
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wcxs  readying  me  to  sing.  My  throat  was 
honey  and  milk  — why?  I said,  "I  think 
this  might  get  people  straight.  If  we  con 
get  a reason  to  be  good  — I think  we 
can." 

Dejected,  Roy  said,  "That's  what  I 
thought  — maybe  you're  right.  Yeah, 
you're  right." 

"No  . . . I'm  not  sure.  1 think  you 
should  tell  people  what  you  think." 

Cecily  sat  with  Phil's  arm  around  her, 
a half  hour  later  and  five  minutes  after 
her  arrival.  Roy  had  left  with  Dan  to  find 
Bob,  and  now  returned  with  him,  his 
cheek  dotted  with  melted  slush  and  a 
slight  bit  of  ice  gleaming  on  his  black 
shirt. 

"Sit  down,"  Roy  said  to  Bob  who  sat 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  couch  from 
Cecily  and  Phil. 

"Con  I have  your  attention,  please?" 
Dan  said. 

"Phil  says  we  don't  have  to  play  this 
gig,"  Dan  told  us,  "and  we  won't  be 
losing  much  if  we  don't.  Of  course  1 
realize  some  people  are  thinking  if  we 
don't  play  tonight  we'll  never  ploy 
again." 

Roy  began  to  speak  and  I expected 
he'd  ask  what  was  so  bad  about  the 
band  splitting  up.  But  Don  and  Roy  had 
been  talking  and  I knew  both  understood 
politesse.  "If  we  don't  play  tonight  we 
oon  — " 

"We  can  ploy  after  this,"  Don  said. 

I stood,  prepared  for  oratory.  "The 
point  of  not  doing  this  and  you  know  it 
is  to  break  up  the  band.  I know  a lot 
of  people  want  it  broken  up  — you  think 
it's  bad  because  it's  imperfect." 
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"A  lot  of  people  get  hurt,"  Eve  said. 

"I  know  — no,  a lot  of  people  don't  get 
hurt.  We  know  who's  been  hurt."  That 
was  such  a cruel  thing  to  soy.  "Look, 
we've  determined  apparently  that  we  get 
hurt  when  everyone  is  together,  and  I 
tend  to  agree  with  that."  I had  just  de- 
feated my  own  argument  but  I was  a 
polished  debater.  "That's  the  way  it 
seems.  We  need  a purpose  to  keep  us 
together,  and  this  gig  is  ■ — well,  1 would 
have  said  perfect  but  I've  been  trying  to 
say,  nothing  is  perfect.  But  it's  damn 
good.  I know  I want  to  sing  and  I think 
you  really  want  to  play." 

Of  course  they  wanted  to  play  — that 
was  a truism,  none  of  them  had  been 
playing  music  all  these  years  out  of  hate. 
I sat  and  sighed. 

"You  won  again,"  Roy  told  me,  acting 
the  part  of  a good  loser.  Dan  said  he'd 
be  quitting  after  the  gig  but  1 didn't 
care  too  much.  1 heard  Eve  ask  Phil  if 
she  could  use  the  phone. 

"Johnny's  not  here." 

"Well  who's  gonna  drive  us?" 

"1  don't  know.  Talk  to  Carol.  Hey 
Carol  — " 

"Don't  ask  her,  Carol  and  Johnny  are 
kind  of  on  the  ropes." 

"Maybe  Phil's  parents  . . . ." 

Yes,  Phil's  parents,  his  father  was  will- 
ing to  drive.  Carol  and  Johnny?  Oh  yes, 
that's  right,  they  — 

"Eve!  What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  Ken." 

"Ken!  Eve!  Get  Phil  — Phil,  come  over 
here.  I want  the  whole  band  — where's 
Dan?" 

"Dan  left,  Bob." 

"Well,  look,  tonight  1 wanna  sing 
'Angie.'  " 

On  the  way  over  I argued  with  Bob. 
Bob  couldn't  sing  too  well  and  he  ad- 
mitted it.  I said  I understood  how  he  felt, 
but  I'd  want  to  hear  him  — he  still  wasn't 
good.  I asked  Phil  and  Eve,  and  they 
both  said  they  didn't  care  who  sang  the 
song. 

So  again  it  was  up  to  me,  and  I said, 
"There'll  be  other  chances.  I'll  help  you 
with  your  voice  — you'll  wind  up  doing 
a lot  of  singing  eventually,  1 guess.  But 
please,  tonight,  no." 

"When  then!?  The  band's  gonna  break 
up!" 

"It  is  not!" 

Of  course  it  was. 
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"I'd  say  yes  but  — hell,  do  you  even 
know  the  words?" 

"I  know  the  words!" 

"Do  y — " 

But  we  were  there,  and  out,  and  in. 

Don  said,  "Yes,  he  should  sing  it,"  and 
1 asked  him  if  he'd  ever  heard  Bob's 
voice.  He  said  yes,  and  he  didn't  think 
it  was  that  bad. 

I said,  "Please,  no,  1 don't  wanna  be 
cruel,  but  dammit.  I'm  gonna  sing  it." 

God,  we  were  terrible,  my  voice  hoarse 
from  shouting,  all  of  us  despondent.  We 
had  taken  for  granted  that  we  played 
together  and  now  we  had  not  even  that. 
Sounds  cowered  behind  one  another  in 
shame,  and  only  a collective  pride,  if  that, 
made  us  continue,  forcing  the  things  that 
had  been  so  effortless  times  before. 

Eve  v/ent  through  motions  but  her 
fingers  seemed  to  refuse  to  press  the 
keys.  At  once  I thought.  She  could  drive 
this  away  with  one  excoriating  chord, 
and  Why  have  I put  her  in  this  fighting 
position?  Between  two  songs  in  a too- 
long  wait  I went  to  her. 

"What's  bothering  you?"  I asked.  "Is 
it  your  sisters?" 

"Yes."  She  almost  choked  in  saying  it. 
Dammit,  her  sister  lives  right  near  here, 
doesn't  she?  And  she's  not  here. 

"She  could  have  been  here  and  didn't 
wont  to  be?" 

"What?" 

"You  wanted  her  here  and  she's  . . . 
not  . . . ?" 

"Of  course  not!  Ohhh,  please,  I don't 
want  to  think  about  it.  It's  my  parents 
too.  I don't  really  care.  Please,  just  sing 
— really." 

And  I turned  and  walked  from  her 
and  the  organ  and  past  my  microphone 
and  out,  through  the  door  and  running 
away. 

That  phone  call  — why  did  she  call 
her  sister?  We  could  have  just  driven 
to  her  door  and  wrenched  her  from  the 
house.  Oh,  Eve,  Eve,  Eve  .... 

No,  nobody  ever  believes  Eve,  an  un- 
v/illing  participant,  an  unconscious  Cas- 
sandra: yes,  she'd  been  reluctant  to  be 
a part  of  Glasshouse,  which  should  have 
told  me  something,  but  once  in  she  tried 
to  help.  I've  hurt  people,  she  says.  I'm 
not  perfect.  And  I say.  You're  my  moral 
standard,  not  cruel  like  me. 

Eve  and  I coalesced,  I say.  And  once 
we  had,  we  fumbled  to  show  each  other 


affection.  You  couldn't  make  love  to  save 
your  life,  someone  once  said  to  me.  Now 
we  tried,  innocents.  What  we  did  was 
love  innocent  and  the  rest  we  refrained 
from  out  of  fear.  Long  evenings  spent  in 
holding  patterns,  ashamed  even  to  look 
for  privacy.  And  I arrive  home  late  to  a 
mother  who  opens  the  door  to  let  in  the 
cold,  angry  and  fearing  my  future.  You'll 
get  that  girl  in  trouble.  A long  fight  for 
a late  night,  at  a cooling  point  we  choose 
to  sleep  it  off.  And  in  the  morning  smiles; 
so  damned  quixotic. 

And  Eve,  something  makes  her  differ- 
ent from  her  sisters,  more  responsive  to 
her  parents  who  speak  less  and  less  out 
loud.  Maybe  she  strains  to  hear  the 
mumbles.  To  see  her  walking  so  list- 
lessly now  I want  to  calm  her,  to  make 
her  forget,  of  course  in  the  only  manner 
fitting.  Another  embarrassed  search  for 
privacy,  a few  hours,  a guilty  reaction  to 
every  noise  — dammit,  we're  still  virgins, 
aren't  we? 

Did  I tell  you  about  the  time  Bob 
jumped  in  the  water?  We  walked  the 
Copley  Plaza  on  a chilly  night  in  late 
August,  Eve  and  I,  Johnny,  Don,  Bob, 
Roy,  Phil,  Carol  and  Cecily.  Roy  said, 
"Didn't  you  know?"  when  I asked  about 
the  discomfort  that  was  evident.  I hadn't 
known  that  Phil  was  linked  with  Carol, 
and  now  he  was  chasing  Cecily  and 
Carol  was  near  tears.  Dan  called  Phil 
aside  to  talk  to  him  and  Johnny  seemed 
to  step  in,  trying  to  take  Phil's  place  by 
Cecily.  Roy  said  to  me,  "That  makes  me 
sick." 

"What?" 

"Johnny's  goin'  after  Cecily." 

"Why  does  that  make  you  sick." 

"Because  he's  making  a fool  of  him- 
self. She  doesn't  want  him.  I don't  think 
she  wants  anyone.  Look,"  he  confided 
quietly,  "I  like  her  too  but  I know  I'll 
never  get  her.  Oh  Jesus,"  he  said  now 
looking  at  Johnny.  "I  gotta  put  a stop 
to  this." 

Roy  called  Johnny  aside  and  I know 
Cecily  heard  what  he  said  to  him.  It's 
not  necessary,  Roy,  let  Johnny  find  out 
for  himself  I thought  but  then  I saw  Bob 
poised  at  the  edge  of  the  Copley  foun- 
tain with  his  arms  outstretched  like  a 
valedictorian  (Oh  no,  the  Glasshouse) 
and  then  he  was  face  first  in  the  water. 

I just  thought  that  night  that  things 
would  have  been  easier  if  they  were  left 
to  slide.  Roy  was  right:  they  would  just 
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blow  up  anyway,  one  way  if  not  another. 
And  now  again  Roy  and  I ore  adver- 
saries, believing  in  the  same  thing. 

But  that  night  Eve  went  to  the  Boylston 
Street  hawker  who  still  had  the  shirt  Bob 
had  admired,  white  piping  on  smooth 
black.  He  has  to  have  something  to  dry 
himself  off.  Eve  said,  returning  with  the 
shirt  and  asking  me  for  200  for  a cup 
of  coffee  from  Howard  Johnson's. 

And  Johnny  wound  up  pursuing  Carol 
(sing  Carols  for  Johnny's  birthday).  I 
lost  track  of  days  later  when  I'd  been 
told  she'd  spurned  him,  only  to  find  them 
together.  But  then  at  last  there  was  a 
last  time.  Of  course  he  left.  All  he  was 
to  us  was  a ride. 

It  should  be  Johnny's  birthday  in  your 
hearts  all  the  days  of  your  lives. 

"Ken."  There  was  Cecily,  clearly  sil- 
houetted by  the  night,  visible  even  to 
me  whose  night  vision  is  bad.  Yet  I 
thought  that  perhaps  anyone  else  seeing 
her  there  might  have  seen  her  more 
clearly. 

"Ken,"  she  said,  "everyone  wants  you 
back." 

To  her  shoulder  I touched  a hand 
which  fell  so  quickly  back;  "All  right." 


Roy  now  sings  "Breaking  Up  Is  Hard 
To  Do."  Phil  and  I join  in.  With  the  band 
broken  up,  the  band  is  once  again  a 
dream. 

I hurt  my  leg  after  the  end  of  that  last 
gig.  At  the  time  Eve  was  crying  on 
general  considerations  but  I did  nothing. 
Bob  explains  that  by  reminding  me  that 
there  is  a shock  after  any  accident  — the 
immediate  reaction  is  self-preservation. 

I still  wish  I had  tried  to  stop  Eve's 
crying.  She  was  at  a distance  but  I 
could  have  limped. 

I was  told  I had  to  stay  in  bed  the  day 
most  of  the  equipment  was  removed 
from  Phil's  cellar.  A lot  of  good  I could 
have  done  anyway,  and  anyway,  none 
of  it  was  mine.  Phil  had  nothing  to  move 
— • his  stuff  had  always  been  in  the  cellar. 
Dan,  I gather,  was  the  first  to  clear  his 
out.  Eve  helped  though  the  organ  wasn't 
hers.  Roy  helped  and  so  did  Carol. 

Cecily  never  showed.  If  it  hasn't 
dawned  on  you  (I  say,  accusing,  be- 
cause it  just  dawned  on  me),  she  was 
hurt  too. 

But  Bob's  guitar  and  Bob's  amp  stayed, 
dusty,  for  a long  time. 


Michael  Mellone 
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sleepless  rites  — concern 
you  find  never  unjustified 
it  seems  as  strange  treasure 
to  be  of  use  to  you 
to  be  of  use  to  you 
something  one  might  aspire  to 
but  I confess  I've  never  asked 
if  you  prefer  me  not  to  sing 


Michael  Mellone 


sleepless  rites  I condemn  in  you 

mostly  for  your  own  sake 

and  some  because  I always  fear 

something  foreign  to  me 

something  foreign  to  me 

it  is  when  you  sleep  against  me 

and  though  I never  ask  a friend 

to  still  the  song  I am  concerned  with 

— - still  you  sleep,  knowing  not  a thing. 

Steve  Messina 


smoky  kisses 
on  white  lips 
no  where  I’ve  been 

Joe  Fiore 


A short  note  on  insanity. 

Just  because  you  think  everyone  is  crazy,  doesn’t  mean  it’s  that  way. 
Remember  any  thought  you  think  and  the  reasoning  behind  that  thought 
as  well  as  the  way  you  visualize  things 
is  all  a reflection  on  the  way  you  are 
as  well  as  your  state  vf  mind. 

Yeah,  it’s  all  a reflection  of  yourself. 

Carl  Morandus 
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